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Sorbonne is a place of great dignity and much beauty, admirably 
fitted for an occasion like this one. The hospitality of the Paris 
philosophical faculty touched all of us, I am stire, very deeply, 
by its quality and by its manner — an entire simplicity combined 
with perfect cordiality and dignity. 

The discussion from the floor by the French philosophers was 
marked by an amenity together with an incisive thoroughness rare 
to the not less friendly but more lumbering Anglo-Saxon. The 
American delegates were J. M. Baldwin, W. G. Everett, T. 
de Laguna, E. B. Perry and the writer. An old friend, E. F. Alfred 
Hoemle, was present as one of the English group. The Americans 
presented the following papers: De Laguna, A NominalisUc Inter- 
pretation of Truth; Everett, The Content and Organization of the 
Moral Life; Perry, Forms of Social- Unity. Mr. Baldwin was to 
have spoken on the Reality of Value and the Value of Reality, but 
he was unable to be in Paris. Professor Hoernle spoke on Berkeley 
as a Forerunner of Recent Philosophy of Physics. 

I must not forget the remarkably interesting description by 
Dr. Pierre Janet of a case he had been studyii^ for a long time. 
His address had the title Les deux formes de la volonte et de la 
croyance dans un cas de delire psychastenique. 

Brief abstracts of all the papers had been printed, and it is 
expected that the papers themselves will appear in a special num- 
ber of the Revue de Metaphysique et de Morale. 

W. T. Bush. 

Columbia tTNivEasncT. 
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The Philosophical Writings of Richard Burthogge, Edited with 
introduction and notes by Margaret W. Landes. Chicago : Open 
Court Publishing Company. 1921. Pp. xxiv + 245. 
Eichard Burthogge is one of the group of interesting minor 
writers of the late seventeenth century, whose works have been quite 
inaccessible for many years to most students of English thought. It 
is thus a pleasure to have his major philosophical writings made 
available in a well-printed edition. Once more the student of philos- 
ophy is made indebted to the Open Court Publishing Company. 

The three works of Burthogge which are reprinted in this new 
volume are Orgamim Vetus & Novum, or a Discourse of Reason and 
Truth (1678) , An Essay upon Reason and the Nature of Spirits, dedi- 
cated "to the learned Mr. John Lock" (1694), and Of the Soul of the 
World, and of Particular Souls, in a Letter to Mr. Lock (1699) . The 
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first and third of these works are printed entire ; the second, being 
tediously long and in large part unimportant, has been abridged and 
is given only in so far as it has any light to throw on Burthogge 's 
epistemological positions. The notes at the end of the volumes are 
mostly explanatory of the literary and personal allusions in the 
text rather than critical of the historical and philosophical issues 
raised ; but they are based on careful research and are quite accurate 
(except where in note 23 Burthogge is inadvertently said to refer in 
1678 to Locke whose work did not appear until twelve years later) . 
The introduction to the volume is the least satisfactory part of the 
book, not that it asserts any unsound thesis, but that its emphasis 
is misleadinig in regard to Burthogge 's historical relations. The 
chief point in the introduction consists in an examination of certain 
ways in which Burthogge anticipated Kant. There seems to be no 
good reason for selecting Kant rather than Sir "William Hamilton or 
Cousin or even Herbert Spencer. Though the comparison of Bur- 
thogge and Kant holds good, it is unfortunate, as an introduction to 
this particular volume, for two reasons. First, it suggests the old 
discredited method of treating English classic philosophy as a prep- 
aration for German thought. Secondly, it also implies that Bur- 
thogge was the only British writer who thus anticipated Kant, though 
Locke to whom Burthogge was so closely related anticipated Kant in 
every one of the same respects with one exception. The chief histori- 
cal problem of the relations of Burthogge and Locke receives scanty 
notice. 

Of the Soul of the World and of Particular Souls is largely 
concerned with the fantastic pantheistic animism which Burthogge 
developed, under the influence partly of the Cambridge Platonists 
and partly of Malebranche. Its historical importance seems to lie 
mainly in the fact that it illustrates the way in which Malebranche 
was usually understood, or rather misunderstood, on English soil. 
The numerous English misinterpretations of Malebranche were due to 
the great difference between French idealism and English idealism. 
It would not be much amiss to sum up the difference by saying that 
French idealism was Platonic and English idealism was Neo-Platonic. 
What is meant by that characterization is that French idealism was 
concerned with certain logical relations and moral standards, and 
English idealism was concerned with the proof of a certain kind of 
spiritual substance or stuff. The Cambridge Platonists, Burthogge, 
and even Berkeley confused logical and mertaphysical questions, and 
endeavored to combat materialism by establishing a different kind of 
substanee than that knoTvn as physical. No better illustration of the 
English inability to understand French idealism could be found than 
John Locke's two essays on Malebranche himself and upon Norris, 
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the one real pupil of Malebranche in England (c/. Locke's Works, 
edition of 1823, Vol. IX, pp. 211-255, and Vol. X, pp. 246-259). 
Burthogge's idea,lism rejects "the seeing of all things in God," and 
substitutes therefor the being a fragment of the world soul. 

The other two works reprinted in this volume are primarily 
concerned with Burthogge's logical and epistemological positions, 
and are the ones most worth reading to-day. The main historical 
problem which they raise is the relation between Burthogge and 
Locke; for though the many points of resemblance are easy to see, 
the question of independence or indebtedness of one to the other 
is bafiSing. It ma^ be profitable to list the points of resem- 
blance. In Burthogge's work of the year 1678 the following 
points are made which later appear in Locke's Essay: that "full and 
free assent" such as Lord Herbert's consensus gentium is no guaran- 
tee of truth (36-37) ; that "anticipations" such as the alleged innate 
ideas owe their seeming indubitability, not to their having been 
divinely planted in the mind, but to their having been acquired early 
in experience and become deeply fixed by habit (37-38) ; that to be 
"clear and distinct" is not, as Descartes supposed, equivalent to 
being true (34) ; that "enthusiasm" is likely to lead men astray in 
thinking (16) ; that all the objects of human thought have their locus 
only in the mind and do not exist independently (12-13, 24-25) ; 
that our notions as well as our sense-experiences are real, not in that 
they mirror the nature of external objects, but only in that they are 
* 'grounded ' ' in those external objects ( 17, 39 ) ; that truth is harmony, 
congruity, or proportion of things with each other as they exist 
in our minds (40-41, 44) j that faith may pass beyond but can not 
contradict reason (19) ; that there are certain truths which are self- 
evident as soon as the mind attends to them (39) ; that in many 
affairs the human mind can not reach certainty, but must be content 
with probability (46). In no case would it be safe to affirm that 
Locke borrowed these positions from Burthogge ; for many of these 
positions were contained in the earlier drafts of Locke's Essay which 
go back as early as 1671, and others which were incorporated in the 
second and fourth editions of Locke's Essay are discussed in his 
correspondence with Molyneux without the slightest suggestion of 
dependence upon any writings of other authors. In the case of such 
positions as the relation of faith and reason, or the self-evidence of 
certain truths, or even the dependence of notions upon sense-expe- 
rience, it is probable that Burthogge and Locke were both influenced 
by a current attitude of their time; but it is difficult to find any 
such current attitude to explain other positions shared by the two 
men. The historical question here involved requires further careful 
study; and though Locke still may be considered to have made the 
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most noteworthy statement of the subjective theory of knowledge, 
he can perhaps no longer be considered to be quite such an innovator 
in philosophy. 

Burthogge's later work of 1694 is clearly and confessedly de- 
pendent upon Locke to whom he dedicated the essay. The subjec- 
tive epistemology of the earlier work is restated more in Lockian 
fashion, though Burthogge maintains one point in which he differed 
from Locke, namely the activity of the mind in sensation (76-77). 
Attempts to describe the nature of substance are, however, made 
by Burthogge in this work, as by Locke in the Essay, though they 
were not made in the earlier work of 1678 and are obviously in- 
consistent with the epistemological position already adopted. For 
example, the substance of water is supposed to consist in itself 
of "little parts" of a certain magnitude and size, figure and shape, 
kind and motion, even though exact knowledge thereof is impossible 
(83-87) ; that is, water is treated as an atomist would treat it, as 
possessing objectively what Locke called the primary qualities. 
Again, two kinds of substance, matter and mind, are regarded as 
proved from the two different kinds of effects which th^ arouse in 
the mind of one who perceives them (91). Or again, Descartes 's 
resolution of corporeal substance into "mere" extension is rejected, 
and matter is treated as a substance which has extension as an attri- 
bute (96). Still again, the whole physiological explanation of sensa- 
tions as due to impressions coming in through the end-organs from 
an external world is adopted quite realistically (127). Thus Bur- 
thogge under Locke's influence departs from idealism towards dual- 
ism, and takes a stand in his metaphysics which is utterly unwar- 
ranted by his theory of knowledge. Such influence may be regarded 
as unfortunate; but it is none the less real. No problem remains 
unsolved in connection with this later work as in the case in the 
relation of Burthogge's earlier work to Locke's Essay. 

Sterling P. Lamprecht. 

Unxveesitt or Illinois. 

Nietzsche, sa Vie et sa Pensee: Vol. II. La Jeunesse de Nietzsche 
jusqu'd la Rupture avec Ba/yreuth. Charles Andler. Paris: 
Editions Bossard. 1921. Pp. 469. 

It would be unfair to readers of the Journal were a lengthy 
delay in review of these volumes (Vol. Ill is before me also) to 
result from very recent changes in the personal plans of the reviewer. 
Seeing that this would be inevitable were full review in question, 
and that, as in the case of Volume I (c/. this Journal, Sept. 1, 
1921), such review must needs await completion of the work, I sub- 
mit some account of M. Andler 's progress, po^ir servir. 



